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I've had such a frightful dream! I saw 

your father lying dead upon the snow, a 
horrid hlack something was fluttering about 
him, and his face was all streaming with 
blood ! I'm certain sure he's dead, Bill, 
certain surel' She was a strong woman, 
miss, not one of those who takes on, and 
cries and worrits about trifles. She got up 
in the cold winter's morning, and began 
her work just as usual. I don't remember 
her shedding a tear, but she bustled about 
more than usual, and never spoke a word. 
It might have been about twelve o'clock 
or so that same day, when playing at the 
door in the snow, I saw a man all in a 
hurry running along up the lane till he 
came within sight of the open door, when 
he stopped all of a sudden, as if consider- 
ing. Mother had seen him too, and push- 
ing aside her wash-tab, said, hurriedly — 
' There, child, he's come to tell us of father's 
death !' and was out, like aflash of lightning, 
talking to the man. I don't now remem- 
ber clearly what next happened, only that 
I fancy mother and I went off straight with 
the man,and we must have walked, I fancy, 
a precious long way through the snow, till 
we came to a church. There was a crowd 
of people in the church, all talking and 
looking at something which was stretched 
on planks upon the floor. Mother gave a 
great screech, and rushed between the peo- 
ple and sate herself down, sobbing, upon the 
ground, close up to a strange thing which 
at first I took for a bundle of old clothes, 
but which I soon saw was the dead body of 
my father, sure enough. He had been 
frozen to death upon a wide heath which 
we had crossed in coming to the church. 
He must have lain dead some time upon 
the snow, for when he was found his face 
was all mangled and bloody — the famished 
crows having picked out his right eye. 
Thus, you see, miss, I have reason to think 
that dreams sometimes foretells things ! y 

April 10, 1855. It is a long time since 
the old soldier has been here. I fear my 
study from his head will never be com- 
pleted. No tidings can I gain about him at 
his miserable lodgings in Cat-Court, except 
that on the temporary breaking up of the 
frost in January, he set off into the coun- 
try, saying that he should be away for 
afew days ; but has not yet returned. The 
bitter cold of February, and the cheerless, 
biting east winds of this ungeuial spring, 
have most probably extinguished the flick- 
ering flame of his feeble old life. It is well 
to believe, that at length the aged wanderer 
has entered into his rest, or to picture his 
regenerated spirit, so restless upon the 
earth, released from fleshy bonds, recom- 
mencing a nobler and more wanderous pil- 
grimage through the boundless plains of 
eternity. 

A KIND OP DREAM. 
Peechakce 'tis vagary— a kind of dream, 

And as in dreama we think that all is true, 

So to approve we must be dreamy too, 
For poets think not that their raptures seem. 
Ingenious nonsense, Newton called the Art; 

He heard no symphonies among the stars, 

But fell straightway to calculate the jars, 
If but one from Its wonted orb did start. 
The light by whioh we judge him in his spells, 

Should be the halo that his themes assume, 
The radiance from the truths his spirit tells, 

And let oar knowledge settle fn a gloom, 
Or else 'tis like a candle, that dispels 

The wierd and witching flames of twilight room. 
Justin Wrasoit. 
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The English painter, RobebtE. Piste, ar- 
rived in this country with good letters of 
recommendation, which brought him into 

favor, especially with Francis Hopkinson 
and Robert Morris, who built him a house 
to accommodate his family on the ground 
floor, whilst the upper part comprised a 
painting-room and a spacious, sky-lighted 
hall to display his collection of paintings, 
chiefly consisting of copies from large pic- 
tures by Reynolds, together with his own 
original historical works: but, as in: this 
department of Art he soon found that his 
arrival here was premature, he felt himself 
obliged to depend on portrait-painting. I 
was informed in London that his coming to 
America, was not so much from admiration 
of our Republican institutions, as arising 
from his disappointment, after the death 
of Reynolds, not to be considered his most 
worthy successor. 

Accustomed only to my father's small 
gallery of paintings, when I entered Mr. 
Pine's spacious saloon, I was astonished at 
its magnitude and" the richness of the paint- 
ings which covered its walls, associating 
the glory of Reynolds with the emulating 
talents of his aspiring pupil; and when I 
was, with my father, admitted to his paint- 
ing-room, my surprise was increased on 
seeing a very small and slender man as 
the author of the great works I had just 
left. He seemed to my young mind as a 
conjuror with his mahl-stick wand, and 
the rainbow tints of his palette. His color- 
ing was certainly good, but his execution 
flimsy. I was particularly pleased with a 
fine copy of Reynold's portrait of Mrs, 
Siddons as the Tragic Mnse. 

Not finding sufficient employment by 
portraiture in a city chiefly inhabited by 
Quakers and the descendants of economical 
Germans, he was obliged to seek it by tra- 
velling into the Southern States; and his 
custom was, on small, thin pieces of canvas, 
to paint the heads of his sitters, making, on 
paper, pencil sketches of their figures ; so 
that on his return home, having pasted his 
heads upon larger canvases, he and his 
two daughters could rapidly finish them. 
It happened in more than one instance that 
he made mistakes with his pencil sketches 
and gave his subjects bodies that belonged 
to other persons — on one occasion for a 
slender figure substituting one of portly 
dimensions. 

The uncultivated state of public taste, 
which had permitted BoydelPs invoice of 
fine engravings to be sent back to London, 
without one purchaser, and that did not re- 
munerate Mr. Pine the expense of his gal- 
lery, nor furnish him any employment but 
that of his ill-relished portraiture, compel- 
led him to leave our savage country — and I 
believe he died on his passage to England. 
I do not remember hearing the fate of his 
daughters. A painting by Pine was pur- 
chased in Canada by Henry Brevoorfc, 
which I recognized as his portrait of "Wash- 
ington, which had produced no sensationin 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Pratt, of whom a notice was pub- 
lished in The Crayon, was a student with 
Mr. "West before my father went to Eng- 



land in 1769. He was considered but an. 

indifferent painter, incapable of profiting 
by the opportunities he had in England ; 
but he was an unambitious and a good 
man — contented in his humble sphere, 
whilst his son, Henry Pratt, the great mer- " 
chant, enjoyed and displayed a princely 
fortune, having no taste for painting, but 
spending on his estate of Lemon Hill (now 
belonging as a park to the city of Philadel- 
phia) four thousand dollars a year in its 
green-houses and gardens, although he and 
his family seldom spent a month at the 
place, which was deemed unhealthy. 

A singular instance of the ingenuity of 
Mr. Pratt was displayed when, being com- 
missioned to paint a Crucifixion as an altar- 
piece for the German Trinity Church, he 
painted the entire picture, on the floor of 
his small painting-room, on sheets of paste- 
board, which he tacked together in the 
church, where he corrected and retouch- 
ed it. 

It is an error to say that Francis Guy 
was a tailor, and first developed a .talent 
for painting by copying pictures lent him 
by Robert Gilmore. He was a silk-dyer in 
England, but finding no employment in his 
profession in Baltimore, he boldly under- 
took to become an artist, though he did 
not know how to d*aw. His wife encou- 
raged the idea, and by her industry and 
frugality maintained themselves, whilst be 
prosecuted his studies, which he accom- 
plished in a novel and ingenious manner. 
He constructed a tent, which he could 
erect at pleasure, wherever a scene of inter- - r. 
est offered itself to his fancy. A window 
was contrived, the size of his intended pic- 
tures—this was filled up with a frame, hav- • 
ing stretched on it a piece of black gauzev 
Regulating his eyesight by a fixed notch, a 
little distance from the gauze, he drew with 
chalk all the objects as .seen through the 
medium, with perfect perspective accuracy. 
This drawing being conveyed to his- can- 
vas, by simple pressure from the back of 
his hand, he painted the scene from Nature, 
with a rapidly-improving eye, so that in a 
few days his landscape was finished, and' -v- 
his tent conveyed in a cart to some other - 

inviting locality. In this manner he contin- 
ued bis studies, till he produced jfour pic- 
tures of extraordinary merit, as rough tran- 
scripts from Nature. They were exhibited 
in the ball-room of Bryden's Hotel, and' 
soon found pnchasers at twenty-dive dollars 
each. "Whilst he continued this mode of 
study, his pictures were really good— bnt, 
excited by the reputation he was gaining, 
he afterwards manufactured landscapes 
with such vigor that I have known him to 
display in the sunshine^ on a lot contiguous 
to his residence near the city, forty large 
landscapes, which were promptly disposed 
of by raffle. He painted standing, stepping 
frequently back to study the general effect, 
and taking a huge pinch of snuff from a 
large open jar — perhaps in emulation of Mr. 
Stuart — then advancing with dramatic ener- 
gy to his picture, first nourishing his pencil 
in the air, executed the leaves of his-trees, 
with flat brushes and cut quill-feathers, as 
he imagined no one had ever done be- 
fore. He afterwards removed to Brook- 
lyn, but failed to surprise the amateurs of 
New York. 

The designs in competition for the "Wash- 
ington Monument, erected in Baltimore, 
were displayed in the City Library, and 
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comprised a great variety of excellent draw- 
ings from different cities ; but the vote of 
the directors, influenced by respect for the 
fancy of their president, Robert Gilmore, 
selected that of Robert Mills, which was a 
column with an external staircase winding 
up to the top. This was ridiculed by all the 
artists of Philadelphia — much to the morti- 
fication of Mr. Mills. He called on me in 
Baltimore, to request my assistance in de- 
corating three of his designs — columns of 
the same proportions — one with the exter- 
nal stairs, which I deprecated, and two 
others, variously ornamented. Not long 
after this, he called again, and confessed his 
embarrassment, as the corner-stone was 
about to be laid, and reference would be 
made to his design. I suggested a relief to 
the modest but afflicted artist. I got Hen- 
ry "Warren, scene-painter to the theatre, to 
represent, on a canvas eight feet high, the 
plain column which I preferred ; on which 
I painted (instead of Mr. Mill's Tripod) a 
full-length figure of Washington. Early in 
the morning of the day of ceremony, Mr. 
Finlay, an upholsterer of taste, attached 
our painting against a tree, which fortu- 
nately stood over the spot selected for the 
corner-stone, placed under the pictured 
column one Of my portraits of Washington, 
elegantly, framed, surmounted and sur- 
rounded the whole with festoons of drapery 
and flags of the Union. The imposing pro- 
cession of military and municipal officers, 
■With bands of music, terminated their route 
at the appointed spot, which was crowded 
by a vast multitude. The orator of the day 
(I forget his name) pronounced an impres- 
sive eulogium on the occasion — and, point- 
ing to our decorated trophy, which he 
doubtless supposed to have been placed 
there by the directors, declared the inten- 
tion of the board "to execute the column 
according to that design." Mr. Mills, hear- 
ing no remark on such a deviation from 
the original design, went on quietly, accord- 
ing to the orator's accidental decision, and 
Baltimore was spared the ridicule of the 
-spiral stairs. 

The Battle Monument of Baltimore was 
designed by Maximilian Godefeoy. For 
the execution of the Sculptures designed 
for it, Sjg. Capellano, recently arrived in 
-New York, was recommended, who came on 
to Baltimore ; but not finding Mr. Godefroy 
at home, made his house his domicile, much 
to the surprise of the black cook who had 
charge of the house with a limited supply 

• of change. I was informed of her dilemma, 
and wrote to Mr. Godefroy, but received no 

•answer, as the artist, in a secluded spot, 

• was absorbed in making an elaborate draw- 
ing of the Natural Bridge, in Virginia, and 
forgot everything connected with the 
Battle Monument. The poor sculptor be- 
came impatient and talked of returning to 
New York. Not to lose the chance of de- 
taining, perhaps, an excellent artist, an 

• occupation was suggested. Robeet Cast 
Long, the architect of St. Paul's Church, 
in anticipation of some future occasion of 
completing his design, had caused two 
large blocks of free-stone to be built in the 
upper front of his church — one, for the 
figure of Christ breaking the bread; the 
other, Moses holding the tables of the Law. 

Mr. Oapellano was delighted with the idea 
of getting to work ; but it was necessary to 
decide upon his ability, and I proposed to 
Mr. Long, that I would give forty dollars, 



if he would contribute an equal sum, to 
pay the sculptor for two small models in 
clay. They were executed to my satisfac- 
tion, and a subscription of a thousand dol- 
lars was scon raised for the Church. The 
sculptor was quickly installed on his ele- 
vated platform, and one of the figures was 
nearly completed before Mr. Godefroy re- 
turned to bargain forthe proposed sculptures 
for the Battle Monument. It was not long 
before he found full employment at the Cap- 
itol at Washington, as well as at Baltimore. 

He was a most industrious man — and so 
devoted to his marble that he could not 
spare an hour to learn either French or 
English ; and his wife, who had joined hiin 
from New York, told me that she believed 
he would turn to stone himself. Fifteen 
years after this, (in 1830), I was surprised 
one fine afternoon in the Boboli gardens, 
at Florence, on being accosted by a well- 
dressed Signor, with his gay wife and five 
fine, children. It was Capellano; who 
acknowledged my timely service to him, 
and informed me that having made money 
enough in America, he had bought uno 
piccolo palazzo, to enjoy the remainder of 
his days in his native city. 

Although Capellano had been profita- 
bly employed at Washington, an artist of 
superior talents was chosen for more im- 
portant works — this artist was Peesico, 
who, a few years before, obtained a scanty 
subsistence in Philadelphia by miniature 
painting and teaching drawing, till an event 
occurred which brought him forth as a 
sculptor. On the distribution of the medals 
awarded by the Franklin Institute, there 
were none for the fine arts, but an honorary 
committee of three was appointed, of which 
I was one, to decide on the merits of two 
models in plaster — one a Portrait from life, 
by Wm. Rush, our celebrated ship-head 
carver ; the other a Colossal Head from 
memory, by Persico, of Lafayette, who 
had recently been on a visit to Philadelphia. 
I was late in joining the committee, who 
had kindly agreed in praise of the work of 
their fellow citizen ; but when I expatiated 
on the beauty of Persico's classic creation, 
as the outburst of a genius that had been 
buried in obscurity, and almost in despair, 
they agreed with me in voting it the palm 
of excellence. The language of our decis- 
ion aroused the torpid ambition of the. 
young sculptor, who proceeded to Wash- 
ington, to be employed in the costly decor- 
ations of the Capitol. 

It is left for me to record these anecdotes 
in the early history of our arts ; and my 
only objection arises from the circumstance 
of my participation in the occurrences — 
but who else shall perform the duty ? If the 
incidents are worth knowing, they can only 
be received from those who, knowing them, 
have not outlived the memory of them. 

Perception of Beauty. — Perception of beau- 
ty is one of the most decided characteristics by 
which man is distinguished from the brute. We 
discover no symptoms of admiration in animals 
of a lower grade than ourselves. The peacock 
excites no deference from the splendor of his 
plumage, nor the swan from her snow-white 
feathers ; and the verdant fields in their summer 
bloom attract no more than as their flowery 
sweets allure the insect tribe, who in their turn 
are followed by their foes. To man alone be- 
longs the prerogative of appreciating beauty, 
because admiration is graciously designed as 
the means of leading him on to moral excellence. 
— 5. Slichney. 
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An easterly wind in Western Texas por- 
tends rain, and such a wind was bearing 
along watery masses of cumuli in the 
direction which my road lay far beyond 
the limits of the last herdsman's cottage. 
At the inn kept by M. Tarde, at Castro- 
ville, I could look with resignation upon 
the storm that overtook me at that places 
Here one sees for the last time the com- 
forts of a home ; he bids adieu to comforta- 
ble beds and the luxuries of the table until 
he finds himself, after many weary weeks, 
among the old settlements of NewMexico. 
A night of thunder and lightning and rain, 
was succeeded by a day of dull grey clouds, 
distilling a fine mist upon t he ground already 
saturated. When I visited Castroville, four 
months before, the district court was in ses- 
sion, and the attaches gave it a busy air ; 
now, the population were as quiet as a vil- 
lage in their native France. The martins, 
which had possession of the piazza, where 
they had reared their young and kept up 
an incessant chattering all day, had gone 
too, but the drouth that prevailed then had 
been succeeded by copious rains. Bean 
vines, under the training of the accomplish- 
ed madam, had twined with extraordinary 
grace up the strings that covered the gable 
end and loaded down the barrel-stave 
white-washed fence, 



* and the sweet tuberose, 



The sweetest flower for scent that blows," 

hung in heavy masses around the ruined 
nests of the martins. Walks could be ex- 
tended only into the garden, where a dou- 
ble row" of the multicaulis mulberry made a 
ver}- pretty avenue, which 'our enthusiastic 
host had already appropriated to a future 
banquet hall. We had another rainy night, 
and another grey morning gave us no hope 
of a speedy improvement in the weather, 
and it was deemed advisable to proceed. 
Fortunately for me, I met here Capt. Rick- 
etts, of the 1st Artillery, on his way to Fort 
Duncan. As our road was the same for 
ninety miles, I accepted a seat in his ambu- 
lance, and surrendered my horse to a dra- 
goon of his escort. We found our trains 
ready to start, and standing in the mud, 
while the teamsters, with their military 
great coats dripping with water, appeared 
reluctant to start. The rains had been so 
violent that the contents of the wagons 
were all wet, the covers having proved in- 
sufficient to protect them, and the men, 
who for two nights had slept in or under 
the wagons, seemed thoroughly water- 
soaked, and the wagon-master of my train 
was so completely soaked with something 
stronger, that he was lying on the ground 
in a state of insensibility. The captain or- 
dered him to be taken out of the mud and 
placed on one of his wagons. 

Rainy days are rarely enjoyed by any 
travellers, but least of all by those who are 
journeying over an unimproved country, 
where the obstacles which nature every- 
where opposes have never been overcome 
by art ; where it is often impossible to stop, 
and to proceed is but little less difficult. 
Our ambulance proceeded very well for a 
few miles over the hilly post-oak country, 
but when it reached the rich flats on the 



